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There’s No Mystery About It— 


HERBE’S a reason why the nation-wide army of readers of 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY is growing every day. There’s no mys- 
terious secret about it. Nothing of the sort. There’s a plain, 
every-day, common-sense reason for it and it 1s this: 


LESLIF’s is attractive. It’sinteresting. It’s likeable. Old and 
new readers enjoy getting it each week. It’s always refreshing, 
informative, instructive, diverting. It’s a welcome arrival in 
the home, in the office; a pleasant companion when traveling. 
Every week it contains the kind of articles and editorials you 
like to read and the kind of pictures you lzke to see. 


All this is not merely the claim of LESLIE’S itself. It repre- 
sents the collective opinion of a vast number of LESLIE'S 
readers. In fact, many of the words and phrases employed 
above are culled from recent letters from readers telling why 
they read it regularly and like it. Here are extracts from just 
a few of them: 

FROM TEXAS: “Each number of Les.ie’s shows an improvement over the preceding one. All of 


your articles are interesting and we have found many of them really helpful. Our favorite feature is 


the Automobile Departmerit.”’ 


FROM INDIANA: “T read your Investment Department every week and find it always filled with 
valuable, authoritative information. But I enjoy your whole publication, especially the illustrations 
of events in various parts of the world, and the concise, well-written editorials.” 


FROM TENNESSEE: “Our whole family looks forward eagerly to the drrival of Lesiie’s each week. 
Its articles are timely and terse; we like its many illustrations and much of its Contents we think of such 
real educational benefit that we like to read it to our children.” 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA: “Les.ie’s gives me articles on timely topics in the Compact form I like 
to read. It is hard to pick out any particular feature I like best. I usually read the ‘editorials first 
because they express views in snappy, vigorous style, Without excess words. The pictures, too, are 
varied and excellent, especially of events in various places. I like Lesuie’s better inadts present shape 
because it is more convenient and easier to handle.” 

FROM CALIFORNIA: “We have been taking Lesure’s for more than twenty years and ‘we enjoy it 
more now than we ever did. The auto and investment features are of special interest to us, but almost 
all of the articles and pictures are highly enjoyable. If Lesiie's keeps on improving as it has for some 
time you can count on our family as subscribers for the next twenty years.” 


So you see, there is no mystery about it. LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
readers like it, they enjoy reading it. That is why its army 
of readers is steadily growing. 
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Flapper—I've simply got to stop this billing and cooing. I’m actually getting pigeon-toed! 
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sign, you sho’ has put my mind at ease.” 


A new edition of the Social Register The latest style is called “The Man wants but little here below— 
is out. A suggestion is made that it Prodigal Skirt.” It brings out the and that’s all he gets when the Gov- 
be called “Who's Hootch.” fatted calf. ernment gets through. 
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QUILL 


“Ma, could I go out doors to play? 


One Good Tax Return 
Deserves Another 
By Norman Anthony 


‘THE time approaches when it be- 
comes our inalienable duty to lay 
our very souls bare to the Income Tax 
Collector. We recall that certain 
blanks asking uncertain questions will 
be thrust into our reluctant hands. 
We do not know the man whose 
duty it is to draw up these blanks, but 
we are reasonably sure that he has 
ably succeeded in making a hard job 
harder; and in much the same spirit 
we are offering our friends the follow- 
ing code of answers, believing that the 
man who drew the questions would 
understand nothing less ambiguous. 


Question—Did you file a return for 
1920? 

Answer—Add answers 6 and 8 and 
subtract Item 5, as in Instruction 7! 

Question—If so, what address did 
you give on that return? 

Answer—Answered only on Satur- 
days, Sundays and Holidays! 


——“ 
. 









































Question—If not, state why a return 
was not filed? 

Answer—Because! 

Question—Did you pay to any indi- 
vidual, rent, salaries, wages, etc., or 
other determinable income of $1,000 or 
over? 

Answer—Let’s see, now; did I? 

Question—Were you at any time 
during this period married and living 
with your wife? 

Answer—Who the deuce did 
think I was living with? 

Question—If not, were you the head 
of a family, as defined in Question D? 

Answer—I answered that last year! 
Look it up yourself, you big stiff! 

Question— How many dependent 
persons (mentally or physically de- 
fective) received their chief support 
from you during the year? 

Answer—The crowd I play poker 
with, all my wife’s relatives, and seven 
or eight hat-check boys! 

Question—What is the relationship 
to you of the dependent persons for 
whose support you claim exemption? 

Answer—My wife’s third cousin is 
my uncle’s aunt, and she’s my niece by 


you 
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The house 





is afire.” 


marriage. If you don't believe me, 
see Items 6 and 7! 

Question—Did your wife or any of 
your dependents make a separate re 
iurn? 

Answer—Yes, one of my neighbors 
returned my lawn mower, and my son 
returned from college by request. 

Question—lIf not, have you included 
the taxable income of your wife and 
the earnings of your dependents? 

Answer—Through advice of counsel 
I refuse to answer! 

Question—Did you file an income 
tax return with a U. S. Collector of 
Internal Revenue? 

Answer—The rose is red, the violet’s 
blue, see Item 6 and also 2! 

Question—If so, what amount of 
total net income did you report? 

Answer—lIt was either three or four 
cents, I'm not sure. 

There, you get the idea. Now go 
ahead and give him a dose of his own 
medicine! You may be put in jail for 
it, but then someone ought to go to 
jail for such a thing; and if you'll be 
the martyr to the cause we'll send you 
baskets of fruit and everything! 
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The Fall of the Irish Republic 


By Wititam ALLEN WHITE 


‘¢W T IS the genius of the Irish people 
for government,” he declared to 
the reporters assembled about the 

Bronx Hangar, as he alighted from the 

morning car. 

A reporter interrupted the visitor’s 
sentence asking him for the copy of 
the Dublin Times of the day before 
which was not circulating in New York 
at that hour. He stopped to direct 
two men, apparently personal attend- 
ants, yet clearly not of the serving 
class; more like politicians’ counte- 
nances their faces were. One carried 
a valise, and the other a brief case, 
a book and a magazine. 

“You gentlemen may find a taxi for 
me,” he said, nodding to one of the 
attendants, “and, by the way, 


get me a_ grounder I’m 
tired of the air. And, any- 
way,’ he added 


partly to the report- 
ers and partly to the 
retiring attendants, 
“these sparrow hawks 
are so jolty; they 
make me _ seasick, 
more so than the 
transoceanics.” 


T he _ attendants 
with the traveler’s 
luggage  sauntered 
along the passage- 


way to the carriages, 
air and land, while 
Martin James. con- 
tinued his observa- 
tions. “The genius 
of the Irish people 
for government is 
probably the funda- 
mental cause of the 
trouble,” he said. 

“It isn’t that we 
have the best 
government in jas 
the world and <j 
other nations dé 
have undermined 
us from envy— 
not at ail, at all. 
Look at the two 
gentlemen who 
are carrying my 
bags. They came 
over to Ireland 
ten years ago—to be exact, June, 1932 
—as agents for the Boston Hibernian 
Soviet, to undermine us. And what 
happened? The thing that always 
happens when secret agents try to sap 
the foundations of the Irish Free 
State: we took them into politics, got 
them into office, put them on the civil 
service list, which, of course, took 
away their votes, and you see them 
here. Shaunessey, carrying the brief 
case, is tenth assistant in the depart- 
ment of baggage and express; and 
Muldoon, inspector in the office of the 
third assistant to the zrial bureau in 
the Transportation Department—both 
good jobs, but nothing out of the or- 
dinary; carrying a decent house, fuel, 
groceries, and a chance to see the 
world. Why should they spy on us 
and seek to overthrow us? No, lads, 
it was never the jealousy of other gov- 
ernments that made the trouble. Get 
that out of your heads. It was our 
divine gift for politics. We are the 
Icarius of the nations, and we have 
risen so high that the envious angels 


have scorched our wings.” He paused. 

It was a fine figure, and Martin 
James knew it. He smiled at the 
reporters, and put his haids on his 
hips as he added: “Now, if you didn’t 
get that just right I can say it again. 
You know about Icarius, the Greek 
bird that got his wax wings melted 
because he was flying too high in them 
golden days. Well, did you ever know 
that Gaelic scholars tell us that Irish 
and §Icarius 
was once the 
same word, till 
it got battered 
up by the 
damn English? 
Well, anyhow, 
it was our 
heaven - sent 
gift for han- 
dling public 
affairs that un- 
did us.” 

Mr. James 
tock his picto- 
graph from his 
coat pockets, 
adjusted it 
deftly to the 































Drawn by Bas BLossom. 
“An’ pleased we'll be to have yez come over and visit sometimes.” 


latitude of Dublin, took a good look, 
and shook a serious head before put- 
ting it away, and said: “They’re hav- 
ing the devil’s own time there without 
me this morning, I see. I’ve been 
threatening to go for a week past, but 
no one thought I would. But it got 
so deadly dull and lonesome there 
that I just pulled out and left ’em 
flat.” 

“But Mrs. James?” asked the re- 
porters. “And the children?” 

“It was too bad about them. But, 
you see, Mrs. James is being detained 
by the Maternity Department, being—” 
He did not finish the sentence, but with 
a flourish of his hand indicated a deli- 
cate matter, and the reporters did not 
press the question. “And the children 
are, of course, wards of the State, and 
we only see them two hours a day, 
or upon written permit of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Hygenics and Nv- 


trition. Ah, but there’s the system, 
boys!” Mr. James waved an enthu- 
siastic hand. “Fine husky kids, 


weighed before and after every idea: 


’ 


know all about the works that Provi 
dence put inside ‘em; take calisthenics, 
eugenics and polemics every day from 
their cradle to their Ph.D’s, and never 
acent. do I pay forit. A great genius 
for public aftairs has the Irish. We've 
ruled the world for five hundred years, 
and we've ruled ourselves for twenty, 
which was the grandest job ever 
turned out of the hand of man by the 
Providence of God, and no wonder the 
angels got green-eyed a bit at the 
spectacle.” 

A buzz, like the clicking of a crick- 
et’s saw, stirred in Martin James's 
pocket. When he pulled out his ora- 
graph he smiled, “The missus call- 
ing.” He put the receiver to his ear 
and answered: “Yes, a fine passage, 
and did you sleep well after two 
o'clock there when you called me?” 
She used the current for a moment, 
and then he replied: “All right, dar 
lin, Muldoon’ll see to it.” Martin 
James turned to the group of reporters 
and grinned proudly, “There you are,” 
he ‘said. “The genius of the Irish 
people for self-government is the cen- 
tury’s miracle. Now, Mrs. James has 
a grandmother living with her who has 
old-fashioned notions, in spite of the 
fact that she is an inspector of the 
obstetrical department, and the grand- 

mother wants a few yards of 
linen for a certain purpose, by 
way of making baby clothes, 
which is a _ public function. 
Nothing doing, says the law; 
nothing doing, says the presi- 
dent and the courts and the 
Departments of Weaving and 
Hygiene and 
Maternity, and 
it looks bad for 
the next son of 
the house of 
James. But, 
aT no; now watch 
me. Muldoon,” 
Martin James 
called to the 
statesman with 
the valise, “will 
you be so kind 
as to present 
my petition to 
the Department 
of History and Folk Lore, saying there 
is a widespread demand for a home- 
made didey among the populace, and 
that it should be granted before the 
art dies out among an ancient and 
honorable people? ‘Twill be all done 
in ten minutes, and the Minister of 
Textiles will have the bolt of linen at 
my house in half an hour. We are a 
people with a Heaven-born gift.” 

“But, Mr. James,” said a truthful re- 
porter for the New York Evening 
Post, who was willing to spoil a story 
in the interests of accuracy, “I notice 
that you told Muldoon to say that 
there was a widespread demand among 
the populace for home-made baby 
clothes. What did you mean by popu- 
lace, and is that the exact truth?” 

Martin James smiled wanly and re- 
plied: “Ah, yes, my son; that’s the 
whole trouble. The public is so easily 
stirred.” 

It was a riddle. The reporters 
smoked up and took interest. But 
Martin Tames refused to pursue the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


NOT FOR HIM 


Little Raymond’s mother took him to 
Sunday School for the first time. 

He sat in a little red chair looking 
about the big basement and up and 
down the long low tables covered with 
bright pictures, papers, and colored 
crayons. 

For a little while he watched the 
teachers move about, and the children 
busy themselves with the papers on the 
tables, then he looked up at his mother 
with a frown and said, “Let’s go home. 
I don’t like this show.” 


(pm 





IN THE DARK 


Mrs. Casey noticed in friend hus- 
band’s face a very queer look. She 
finally asked, “What’s wrong with you 
to-night, dear?” 

“Well, I'd like to know if Ethel is 
ever going to give that guy Smith her 
answer,” he replied. 

“She was supposed to give him her 
answer to-night,” replied Mrs. Casey. 
“Why?” 

“Well, it was time she did,” he said, 
“she has kept him in the dark long 
enough.” 
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Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 
ETIQUETTE FOR GOLFERS 
Do not take a practice swing while your opponent is addressing the ball. Of 
course you need practice, but he can see that—and it might make 
make him over-confident. 


BIG GAME 


A Southern mountaineer had come 
down to the crossroads grocery store to 
do some shopping. The grocer, an in- 
veterate gossip and the natural news 
disseminator of the neighborhood, was 
asking for news. 

“Nothin’ happened up ouah way 
lately,” the customer replied. 

“No weddin’s ner fun’rals?” 

“No.” 

“No sick folks or new babies?” 
“Nuthin’s happened.” 
“No news at all, I reckon 

persisted. 

“Nuthin’ to mention, 
know Ez Clark.” 

“Reckon I do, he’s kin to my wife's 
folks. What Ez gone an’ done?” 

“Oh, nuthin’-—only las’ week he shot 
a nigger that weighed over three hun- 
dred pounds.” 


SUDDEN DARKNESS 

Two darkeys out hunting were not 
having success and when they came to 
a hole at the base of a cliff they decided 
to investigate. One of them crawled 
into the hole, while the other was to 
keep watch outside for the possible in- 
habitant of the cave. Sam, on the out- 
side, was about to go to sleep when a 
bear started into its quarters. Sam 
grabbed the bear by the tail and hung 
on. And soon he heard Mose inside: 
“Hey, Sam, what darken de hole?” 

“Lissen heah, niggah! I’s too scared 
to say, but if de tail-hold slips, you'll 
see what darken de hole.” 


.” the grocer 


‘cept you all 


A PASS FIEND 

Two war risk patients occupied ad- 
joining beds in a colored ward in a 
veterans’ hospital. One was strong on 
asking his ward surgeon for passes to 
go to town, and it finally became a fixed 
habit with him. 

One morning, after the usual visit 
of the medical officer, his buddy turned 
to him and said: 

“See here, niggah, when yo’ dies if 
yo’ ever gets to Heaven yo'll jest nat- 
urally weary St. Peter to give you a 
pass to see what hell looks like.” 


A NEW RECORD 
The canary was not singing, but only 
chirping for some time. Finally the 
bird decided to sing and the little boy 
of the house said: 
“Listen, mother! 
new record!” 


The bird put on a 
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‘D LIKE to have married Cleo- 
; patra,” said I one afternoon, look- 
ing up from my Shakespeare notes. 
My remark caused Pete to burst into 
a roar of raucous laughter. Pete is 
ne of my roommates at Branford Col- 
ege. 

“You,” said Al—my other roommate 
—‘would have had a fat chance of 
marrying anybody in those days.” 

“Why,” said I, bristling. 

“Well, in the first place,” went on 
Al, “they didn’t have eyeglasses, and 
you couldn’t have seen far enough to 
know who was Cleopatra and who was 
Antony.” 

“And in the second place,” said Pete, 
poking at the iog in our open fire- 
place, “they were a lot more particular 
in those day about physical beauty.” 

“Well,” said I, “what has that got 
to do with it?” 

They looked at me curiously. 

“Do you mean to say,” said Al, “that 
you don’t yet know how funny you 
look?” 

“Do you mean to tell us,”’ said Pete, 
“that after rooming with us all year 
you still aren't ashamed of that phy- 
sique of yours?” 

“Not,” went on Al, “that you haven't 
your good qualities. You are, for ex- 
ample, extremely thrifty.” 

“You are very saving,” said Pete, 
“of all your possessions. You do not 
hesitate to refuse to loan money to— 
See” 


“You,” I suggested. “You're darned 
right.” 
“Thrift,” wen. on Pete, “is an ad- 


.I am glad to see that 


mirable quality. 
Probably some day 


you possess it. 
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By DonaLp OGpEN STEWART 


Author of * Parody Outline of History’’ 


Illustrated by Joun HE pv Jr. 


“Perhaps,” said Al, “we may one day 
work for you. Can you imagine it, 
Pete.” 

“No,” said Pete, “I can’t.” 

“You,” said I, “can't imagine working 
for anyone.” 

“Well, frankly,” said Pete, “I can't. 
But I shall probably have to. Now, 
if I was only thrifty—instead of hand- 
some— 

“Oh, my gosh!" I said. 

“It’s a great handicap,” said Al, 
be good-looking. I'm afraid we're ter- 
ribly spoiled, Pete.” 

“I’m afraid so,” said Pete. 

“I sometimes almost wish,” said Al, 
“that I could exchange my face and my 
figure for Tommy's thrift.” 

“No, thanks,” I said, as sarcastically 
as I could. “You keep them.” 

“No,” said Pete. “You wouldn't want 
to do that. Thrift is all right—but 
think of being a bachelor all your life.” 

“Who?” said I. “Me? 


“Think,” went on Pete, “of having 
girls shudder as you go by.” 
“And then, too,” supplied Al, “if you 


did marry, there would always be the 
terrible suspicion that your wife was 
only after your money. No, I guess 
you're right, Pete—I'll keep my looks; 
let Tommy have his thrift.” 

“Thanks,” said I. 

“And then those legs of his,” said 
Pete. “Did I ever tell you what hap- 
pened out home last summer?” 

“Oh, shut up,” I said. “You've told 
that lie a million times already.” 

“No, ” said Al, chuckling. “Tell me, 
Pete.” 

“Why,” began Pete, “it was while he 
was visiting us. About the second day 




















Our hero was asleep 





when Opportunity 








to meet him on the first tee. Well, 
while I was dressing—” 

“This is the damndest lie,” said I, “I 
have ever heard.” 

“While I was dressing,” went on 
Pete, “I heard a lot of screaming and 


excitement going on outside, and when 
I arrived at the tee what do you sup- 
pose had happened?” 

“TI can’t guess,” said Al, grinning. 

“Well,” said Pete. “A mixed four- 
some had just started driving off when 
Tommy walked up in his knickers, and 
at the sight of those legs one of the 
ladies had had hysterics and driven her 
ball through the caddy-house roof, and 
the other one had fainted.” 

“Oh, wonderful!” said Al, 
“Perfectly wonderful!” 

“I don’t think we ought to laugh,” 
said Pete. “Because while you and [I 
can look forward togetting married and 
having children, poor Tommy there—” 

“I know,” said Al. “Let’s not talk 
about it. It’s ghastly to think that he 
must forever be cut off from social 
intercourse.” 

“Speaking of that,” said Pete. “Are 
you going out to the Dunstons for tea 
this afternoon. Polly Dunston has a 
knockout blond visiting her. She was 
at the dance the other night—” 

“Yes, I know,” said Al. “But I'm 
not going to the tea—not sufficiently 
urged.” 

“Neither am I,’ said Pete. “It’s 
funny we weren't asked. I was espe- 
cially nice to the visitor, too.” 

“Well, fellows,” I said, yawning and 
pulling on my overcoat. “If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I think I'll run along. I've 
got a little tea engagement this after- 


roaring. 





you will be extremely wealthy when I took him out to the club to shoot noon— 
Al and I here are still struggling some golf. We dressed in different “Tea?” they shouted. “Where?” 
along.” parts of the locker-house, and I was “Oh, at the Dunstons,” I said. 
OPPORTUNITY: This doesn’t happen often, we’ll admit. 
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called and knocked 


So Opportunity de- 





after leaving - this note. 





parted 
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Promenades with Pantaloon 


By Georce JEAN NATHAN 


HE most amusing play that I 

have seen since my last sermon 

from this platform is the Len- 
gyel-Biro collaboration, “The Czar- 
ina.” Whatever serious criticism has 
to say for or against the exhibit, I 
recommend it to you as a very jolly 
theatrical evening. What is a tech- 
nical defect against a smile? What 
is a second technical flaw against a 
low chuckle? What is a third tech- 
nical hole against a belly laugh? Since 
I am paid to answer such questions, I 
do my duty and reply: Nothing. 

Here is a gay, wayward, impudent 
and charming little play that has as 
much sophisticated diversion in it as 
anything revealed in the local theater 
this season or last. It may not be 
important writing, but it succeeds in 
making one forget the fact, and is 
therefore important amusement. Tak- 
ing as their central character the 
Purple Swine of history, the miscel- 
laneously disposed Catherine of Rus- 
sia, the Hungarian playwrights have 
fashioned a piece that begins in the 
vein of Sacha Guitry, proceeds (to the 
damage of the manuscript) in the vein 
of conventional showshop flubdub, 
and concludes (again to the prosperity 
of the evening) in the vein of Giacosa. 
There are at least three scenes in the 
play that are of genuine comedy merit. 
Miss Doris Keane, in the réle of the 
lewd Kittie, is like an Oscar Straus 
operetta: good in spots. Mr. Gilbert 
Miller’s production is generally ex- 
cellent. 


‘THE worst play that I have seen 
since my last sermon from this 
platform is Robert Hichens’s “The 
Voice from the Minaret,” long ere 
this gone to that bourne from which 
no play returns—unless it was pro- 
duced by Mr. William A. Brady, in 
which case the scenery returns in 
various reincarnations for a dozen 
years and more. The Hichens affair 
is the venerable mixture of sex and 
religion bursting with all the theat- 
rical nonsense of the early nineties. 
A young English actor on his way to 
the Holy Land runs across a London 
star actress in a scene representing a 
hotel in Damascus. The perfume of 
her lips, et cetera, makes him boozy 
with love, and he cancels his ticket 
to Jerusalem in order to cut up a bit 
under the Syrian Raines Law. One 
evening, however, the cry of the 
muezzin recalls his churchly duty to 
him, and he leaves his sweet one to 
proceed on his journey. In the next 
act we find him dressed up like David 
Relasco, and hence a man of God. 
What follows is in the familiar Hall 


early Henry Arthur Jones 
The play was a great suc- 
So is Col. George 


Caine, 
manner. 
cess in London. 
Harvey. 


Miss MARIE LOHR was singu- 
larly unfortunate in her selection 
of plays for her American appearance. 
The Hichens bathos and a revival of 
Sardou’s “Fedora” were hardly the 
baits for us. We may, as a nation 
of theatergoers, be pretty childish, but 
we are not as childish as the English. 
Not by many, many kindergartens. 
When I say that “The Voice from 
the Minaret” is the worst play that 
has crossed my eyes in the period 
named, I probably do it an injustice. 
For the business of determining 
whether it or Mr. Jules Eckert Good- 
man’s “The Law Breaker” is the win- 
ner of the lemon meringue pie comes 
to a splitting of hairs. I cannot pose 
personally as an expert in the matter 
of final appraisal here, since the Good- 
man masterpiece in its first hour was 
so eminently sour that I took myself 
across the street to see a music show 
fight, “The Blushing Bride,” which 
opened on the same night. It is pos- 
sible that what followed the awful 
first hour of the Goodman gem may 
have been an improvement over what 
I saw and heard. I am, therefore, 
compelled to leave the ultimate award 
of the pie to judges with tougher stay- 
ing powers than myself. The hour 
that I remained in the theater di- 
vulged nothing but a rehash of the 
bewhiskered fable of the rich young 
girl who sets out to reform the crook 
in the dinner jacket. Four actors sat 
around a table and discussed the rela- 
tion of the criminal to society, the 
duty of society to the criminal and 
kindred topics for twenty minutes, 
after which Mr. William Courtenay 
came on with an actor playing a de- 
tective. Courtenay, it appeared, had 
robbed the bank of one of the table 
speakers. Miss Blanche Yurka, the 
daughter of the president of the bank, 
persuaded her father that—since he 
was merciful when he was informed 
previously that his own son was not 
all he should be—he also ought to give 
Courtenay a chance. Miss Yurka and 
Courtenay, who was full of bienséance, 
savoir faire, prévenance and hair 
pomade, now took the centre of the 
stage. Miss Yurka told Courtenay 
that she had complete confidence in 
his honor, and knew that he would of 
his own volition return the stolen 
wampum. Courtenay modishly shot a 
cuff, patted his handkerchief into place 
in his breast pocket, and mocked her. 
Miss Yurka, however, was Sure. She 
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placed her ten-million-dollar pearl 
necklace on the table and left the 
room. Would Courtenay steal it, or 
had Miss Yurka breathed something of 
her noble soul into him? A very tense 
moment. The breathing of the critic 
for the Journal of Commerce could 
plainly be heard. The critic for the 
Morgen Herold coughed nervously. 
Courtenay picked up the necklace and 
fingered it. The critic for the Brook- 
lyn Eagle leaned forward and grabbed 
the arm of his seat. The suspense 
was terrible. Courtenay dropped the 
necklace! Nothing was lost, includ- 
ing honor! The critic for the Eve- 
ning Post breathed a sigh of relief 
that could be heard by Al Woods down- 
stairs. 

It was at this point that I went 
across the street to see “The Blushing 
Bride.” There is a good wheeze in 
“The Blushing Bride.” “Do you 
smoke, dearie?” asks a gay old papa 
of ashowgirl. “Say,” she answers, “if 
you kissed me you'd die of tobacco 
heart!” If F. P. Adams now indulges 
in his Thursday habit of proving that 
this joke was sprung by Old Hoss Hoey 
in the back room of Abe Dingelblatz’s 
saloon in Chicago as far back as Nov. 
12, 1862—Mr. Adams will be able to 
remember the exact date well, as the 
Civil War was going on at the moment 
—if, as I say, Mr. Adams does any 
such thing to spoil my fun, I shall hire 
a moving picture actress to go up to 
his bungalow and shoot him. 


Berore closing, a short reference 
to the Chauve-Souris vaudeville 
show imported by Mr. Morris Gest. 
Balieff, the organizer and compére of 
the show, is its best feature: a moon- 
faced little dumpling of really humor- 
ous turn. Over the show proper I 
cannot persuade myself to become 
highly excited. It is moderately 
amusing in places; its general air is 
pleasantly untheatrical; but it dis- 
closes nothing unusual. Its success in 
Paris was purely the success of a fad. 
Merit, alas! never becomes a fad. I 
shall go into the subject at greater 
length on a future occasion. 





A MATTER OF LUCK 

“Rastus,” said the judge, “I want 
you to come clean. Were you in that 
chicken coop?” 

“Ah was, boss; ‘deed Ah was. But 
Ah did nothing wrong.” 

“Didn’t you steal a chicken?” 

“Yes, Ah did. Ah counted thirteen 
birds, and Ah ’cided that was an un- 
lucky number fo’ the man to have.” 














Betty Compson 


ETTY COMPSON was born in a small town in Utah. 

When she was a little girl her family moved to Salt 

Lake City. Betty was an infant prodigy on the 
violin, and while in high school accepted a job in the or- 
chestra of a vaudeville theater. One night one of the 
vaudeville acts failed to show up, and Betty was drafted 
to play her violin. She scored—a habit of Betty’s. 


Al Christie, the movie comedy man, saw her perform at 
a Los Angeles vaudeville house. He gave her a camera 
test, and she was soon playing leads. Afterward Betty 
shifted over into straight drama. Her first big chance 
came in the late George Loane Tucker’s “The Miracle Man.” 
She is to do Sir Gilbert Parker’s story, “Over the Border,” 
with Tom Moore opposite her, next. 
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THERE HE GOES! 


AN EX-DOUGHBOY and an ex-gob 
were applying for work on board 
a cargo ship. The sailor was signed 
up on the spot, but the soldier, much 
to his disgust, was required to get 
recommendations from former em- 
ployers before he could sign. 

Three days at sea found the soldier 
swabbing the deck and the gob over 
the side of the ship with a brush and 
a bucket of paint. His bridge was none 
too substantial and the first heavy swell 
took lines, bucket, sailor and all from 
the side of the ship. The soldier 
watched him as he struggled to regain 
the ship, but each swell took him further 
away. The captain was called to the 
rail. “Remember the guy you hired 
without any recommendations?” asked 
the soldier. 

“yes, 

“Well,” sighed the doughboy, “there 
he goes with your bucket of paint!” 


SO MOTHER SAYS 


“There was one man whose life was 
perfect,” said the preacher who had 
taken charge of the Sunday School 
class in the absence of the regular 
teacher. “Can any of you tell me 
who he was?” 

Little Johnny Burke, who had been 
following the activities of a fly at- 
tempting to go through the window, 
stuck a dirty fist in the air, and the 
preacher smiled at him to give his 
answer. 

“Sure. 
band.” 


He was mamma's first hus- 





First Prize 


A RESTRICTED SALE 


After unraveling the usual red 
tape connected with the process 
of interviewing the buyers for one 
of the country’s largest depart- 
ment stores, a young chap who 
gave his name as Michael O’Hooli- 
han, succeeded in being ushered 
in to the sanctum sanctorum of 
the hosiery buyer, to whom he dis- 
played a box of silk stockings. 

“Phwat de ye t’ink o’ dese at 
four dollars a dozen?” he de- 
manded. 

A casual inspection of the mer- 
chandise convinced the buyer that 
the stockings were exceptionally 
fine, of the grade selling in the 
open market at about ten dollars 
a dozen; so he replied, without 
hesitation, that he could take five 
thousand dozen, immediate de- 
livery, at the usual terms. 

“The divil ye will!” replied 
Michael, “them is the only ones 
fell offa the wagon.” 











Second Prize 
SIMPSON’S SOLICITUDE 
Simpson had been invited to the 
wedding of his friend, Tom. Arriving 
at the home, Simpson was formally in- 
troduced to the bride—whom he had 
never met. After the ceremony, Simp- 


son drew his friend aside. 
“Tom,” he whispered, “what in the 


Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


world is the matter with you? Why, 
that woman is twice as old as you! 
Her hair and her teeth are false, and 
she’s as ugly as a toad!” 

“You needn’t whisper, 
she’s also deaf.” 


Simpson; 


BAD EITHER WAY 


To play a trick on a drunken man, 
some friends tied a monkey to the foot 
of his bed. When the man regained 
consciousness and saw the monkey, he 
stared and stared. Then, pulling a re- 
volver from under his pillow, he took 
deliberate aim at the little animal and 
said: “Well, old fellow, if you are a 
monkey you're in a hell of a fix; if 
you’re not a monkey then I’m in a hell 
of a fix.” 


NAMES 


Abraham Lincoln Jones, colored, was 
in indignant controversy with Wash- 
ington Scott, also colored. The dice 
had been turning up in favor of the 
chocolate-tinged Washington, and a 
faint suspicion of fraud began to dawn 
upon Jones. 

“Look heah, you niggah,” he blurted 
out, “dem things got to tuhn diff’nt 
or day’s goin’ be a big fuss roun’ 
heah!” 

“Fuss? Man, fuss? W°at kine of 
fuss yo’ kallilate stahtin’? Know who 
Iam? Down in Looville dey call me 
Wood Alcohol, I’se so tough.” 

“Wood Alcohol! Dat ain’t no name 
fo’yo,” rejoined Abraham. “Why,down 
Nashville, whah I come from, dey'd 
call yo’ Sweet Cidah.” 























Parlor Sofa—I certainly am a back number these days. 
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“By the way, dear, my milliner absolutely refuses me any more credit. 


REMEMBER THIS BIRD? 


“My dad likes the old songs. I'm 
trying to get one for him, but I can't 
think of its name.” 

“Do you know what it’s about?” 

“About some bird who lived in a 
gilded cage.” 


like to give her a chance.” 


THE LESSER EVIL 


“The court ruled that I should pay 
my divorced wife alimony as long as 
she stayed single.” 

“Well?” 

“After six payments I remarried 
her!” 


41 





If you'll introduce me to yours I'd 


LITERARY PROBLEM 


“These Edna M. Slime novels are 
sticking.” 

“So I notice. Now, shall we offer 
her as a premium to boost Shakespeare, 
or shall we offer Shakespeare with 
her?” 














The Flivver 
By Lillian Davidson 


HE habitat of the Flivver is the 

Middle West, although some are 
found in the East and the extreme 
West, the great table land west of the 
Mississippi is the natural playground 
of this nimble specimen of up-to-date 
locomotion. 

Two kinds are noticeable, one to 
carry, with more or less safety, two 
passengers, and one to carry five. The 
first-mentioned has been known to 
carry four grown-ups, a dog and a 
baby, with apparently no exertion, and 
the latter to carry a family of eight, 
two fish poles, a jug of water, and the 
family dog. Thus, you see, the Flivver 
is extremely expansive. 

In analyzing the Flivver, I find it to 
be homeopathic, homogenous, and 
homely. (The reader may pause to 
look up these words in the nearest 
dictionary). 

The Flivver, when properly subdued, 
has been known to do its master’s will 
with sober patience. When in a state 
of revolt, it has been known frequently 
to lie quietly down beside the road, 
and with a few throbbing rattles cease 
to move. 

Again, in its wild state, it is no re- 
specter of persons. It has been known 
to rush madly from behind a hedge, 
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at a cross road, and knock seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents worth of enamel 
off the vehicle of a millionaire, and, 
later, demolish the cart of a humble 
black man who collects rags. 

When ill-health, commonly known as 
trouble, hits the Flivver, the proper 
proceedings are as follows: Remove 
the covering from its internal domestic 
economy, remove any scrap iron seen 
to be lying loose inside. Take out 
every screw, wipe carefully on a hand- 
kerchief, which will be of no use 
afterwards; return the screws, chang- 
ing every third one to the next place. 
Tighten all loose screws, and loosen 
all tight ones. If any bits of wire 
are missing, use a safety pin, or part 
of a wire hairpin. Rubber bands are 
also very handy. Replace the cover, 
and proceed as before. That is if you 
have been proceeding. If not, just do 
the best you can. 

The Flivver makes a call like a 
crane in distress when happy and light- 
hearted. When weary, it makes a 
sound like loading scrap iron. 

Its food is gasoline, kerosene, water, 
oil, or home brew, or any other liquid 
usually sold at filling stations. Any 
ef these will promote speed, some to 
the Flivver, and some to the driver; 
also the Flivver has been known to run 
miles on its reputation alone. Many 
drivers could do the same. 
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Next to the dog, the Flivver is the 
best friend of man. Its family motto, 
“Get you there, and get you home,” 
is almost always true, which is more 
than can be said of many mottoes. 


Surety 
By George Taggart 


DITH’S eyes were baby blue 
And her hair of golden hue; 
Ah, I thought her heart was true, 
All her ways so winsome were. 
Yet, one day, another came 
Her pure loveliness to claim; 
Now she wears his ring and name— 
And I'd been so sure of her! 


Bertha’s brown eyes tempted, lured. 
Ah, the anguish I’ve endured 
When the bliss which seemed assured 
Was withheld in coquetry! 
So she’s gone her wilful way, 
Happy, flourishing, I pray— 
I’m well off alone to-day— 
And she was so sure of me! 


A CHANCE FOR SUCCESS 

Patron (in cigar store)—Can you 
let me have pennies, dimes and nickels 
for this fifty-dollar bill? 

Proprietor—I’m sorry, sir, but I 
can’t. I’m almost entircly out of 
change. But you might get what you 
want on the next corner from the blind 
man. 
































Generations of Optimism 


By Watt Mason 


Y GRANDSIRE in the back- 
woods dwelled, remote from 
city’s sound, and bobcats by his 

cabin yelled, and wolves pawed up the 
ground. ‘lhe nearest town was far 
away, and when he journeyed there, to 
buy the works of Thomas Gray, there 
was no thoroughfare; he had to hoof 
it through the woods, and did the same 
with smiles, and when he’d bought the 
needed goods he packed them fifty 
miles. 

Oh, there were bears and bumble 
bees, and wolverines, by heck, that 
chased him round among the trees and 
bit him in the neck; and sometimes he 
got lost, alas, and roamed around for 
weeks, and lived on buds and bark and 
grass, and slippery elm and leeks. The 
savage Injuns used to lie in wait for 
passing men; they smote my grandsire 
hip and thigh, and scalped 
him now and then. 

My grandsire died and 
left behind his memoirs, 
fair and true; and some- 
times, wearied of my 
grind, I read the volume 
through. And when I see 
how glad and gay that 
giddy granddad was, I 
feel that I’m a spineless 
jay, to grumble without 
cause. He tells of those 
delightful walks through 
virgin forests green, ad- 
mires all things, and 
never knocks the wolf or 
wolverine. He tells how 
rabbits used to go along 
the forest tracks, and 
lightly touches on Poor 
Lo, who hit him with an 
ax. He tells of birds be- 
yond compare that 
roosted in the trees, and 
passes up the grizzly bear 
that bit him in the knees. 
From clear and crystal 
stream he drinks, and 
marks the fish at play, and 
scarcely heeds the hungry 
lynx that chased him halt 
a day. 

Now this is optimism, 
friends, this is the honest 
dope; my grandsire’s vol- 
ume to me lends new 
faith and pep and hope. 

I am a product of this 
age, a_ strictly modern 
skate, and when I make a 
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Fo Sa I ride in pomp and state. 
y limousine is painted pink, and when 
I ride along, the jaded neighbors doubt- 
less think that I am going strong. The 
cushions are six inches deep, made on 
a princely plan; there’s nothing tin- 
horn, nothing cheap, about my costly 
van. 

You’d think I must be steeped in joy, 
as down the road I roll, but I’m a 
modern sort of boy, with sorrow in my 
soul. I’m thinking, thinking as I ride, 
how punk is gasolene; it’s getting 
worse as season’s glide, it’s mostly 
kerosene. My chuffer hasn’t any 
sense; he is a poor excuse; he scraped 
a fender on a fence, and pulled a 
bracket loose. The tire that cost me 


sixty bones is strictly on the bum; the 
tread is loose—the spirit groans at 
losing such a sum. 


That blamed me- 
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“He tells of those delightful walks through virgin forests green, 
admires 2!] things, and never knocks the welf or wolverine.” 


chanic, Jim McFadd, who overhauled 
my bus, I see has stung me pretty bad; 
he is a low-down cuss. 

Along this course my thoughts are 
led, until I reach my shack; and I have 
grouches in my head, and pink pains 
in my back. And then I take my grand- 
sire’s book and read of how he strode, 
beside a lost and lonely brook to reach 
his punk abode; there is no symptom 
of the blues in that inspiring tome, 
although big snakes and kangaroos 
pursued him to his home. There is 
no plaint of cheap regret, his tone is 
brave and sweet, though when he wrote 
his socks were wet, and thorns were 
in his feet. 

And as I read I blush with shame, 
and to myself I say, “Henceforth I'll 
try to play the game like that an- 
cestral jay!” 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “Star Dust” at the Strand Theater. 


A Gunless Gunman 


By Heywoop Broun 


HE film production of “Star 

Dust” seems to have thrown away 

practically everything about 
Fannie Hurst’s novel except the title. 
The book told of the manner in which 
a young woman of thwarted artistic 
ambitions realized them at length 
through the triumph of her daughter. 
The film guards against any such con- 
tingency by killing the daughter while 
she is still an infant. 

Still, it must be confessed, the di- 
rector has been generous to a fault. 
He has, not been content to do things 
in a small way. Thus, requiring the 
death of the heroine’s singularly un- 
attractive husband, he has wrecked 
two entire trains to be done with 
him. 


ENSORS have not the slightest 

objection to the introduction of 
gunmen, bandits and safe-crackers into 
motion pictures. The authorities 
merely demand* that the evildoers 
shall be discreet and polite. The 
gentle gunman is welcome in the best 
regulated pictures. 

Into this category goes “Boomerang 
Bill,” for Lionel Barrymore is as 
pleasant a bank robber as any screen 
patron would care to meet. The 
gentleman impersonated by Mr. Barry- 
more is intent upon all his social obli- 
gations. Certainly he is no enemy of 
society. At such times as he is not 
robbing banks he is doing his bit for 
National Smile Week. 

Indeed, Bill is just the sort of gun- 
man any particular parent would like 
to have ‘round the baby. We wonder 
that yeggs have not been more gener- 
ally taken into the home. If Bill is 
a fair sample, they ought to give ex- 
cellent satisfaction in the care and 
handling of infants. In addition to 
geniality of disposition, a good crook 
has the advantage of a light touch. He 
might be expected to relieve a child 
of a garment without letting the 
youngster know anything about it. 
Moreover, think of the usefulness of 
having as a member of your household 
somebody who would need no nights 
out except moonless ones, and then no 


longer than he required to get to the 
bank and back. 


N FACT, “Boomerang Bill” paints 

so attractive and persuasive a por- 
trait of the manners of the underworld 
that a gunman could come pretty close 
to being elected President of the 
United States on the strength of that 
picture. It seems to us that this 
illustrates a type of mistake which is 
creeping all too frequently into cen- 
sorship. So eager are the regulators 
to suppress all filming of crime itself 
that lawbreakers are allowed to move 
through pictures as delightful men of 
leisure. 

For instance “Boomerang Bill” an- 
nounces his intention to rob a bank in 
order to get some money for the girl 
he loves and her sick mother. Then, 
without so much as a pause, he is back 
in the picture, and the thing has been 
done. Not even half a foot is de- 
voted to the performance of the deed. 
Robbing a bank is made to seem like 
light homework. 

Such an idea of censorship seems 
to us exceedingly dangerous for the 
young. Of course, it may be argued 
by some that if “Boomerang Bill” 
showed the gunman actually in the act 
of holding up a bank a large number 
of people in the audience would learn 
how it was done, and that crime would 
increase enormously around the first 
of every month. That is not our 
notion. We have never seen a motion 
picture hold-up, but once we saw a 
film about a highwayman. Now, we 
know that is the one thing we never 
want to be. The prejudice is merely 
personal. In theory the life is fine, 
with plenty of open air and exercise 
and diversion, but it almost lamed us 
merely to watch the bandit galloping 
down the lonely roads, and we could 
feel the jar each time his horse took 
a hedge. 


POSSIBLY it is true that the pic- 

ture made the life of a highway- 
man glamorous, but it also took ac- 
count of the arduous features. Six 
or seven times the hero had to get up 
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at dawn and go along without breakfast 
because the king’s men were after him. 
They never caught him. Still, as far 
as the influence of the picture went, 
we would much rather be one of the 
redcoats than a highwayman. The 
reason why they never caught the high- 
wayman was that—escape or no escape 
—theyalways managed toget a snack of 
something before beginning a pursuit. 

Continuing to base our argument on 
personal reaction, the influence of 
“Boomerang Bill” was decidedly bad 
for us, because crime was made so 
casual. “I’m going to rob a bank,” 
says the hero, or words to that effect; 
and, presto! the thing is done as easy 
as easy. At the moment of writing I 
am strongly tempted to rob a bank my- 
self, particularlyas it seems to be some- 
thing which one can do in his spare 
moment without any previous training. 

This, you see, is the great defect 
of censorship. By insisting that films 
shall not dwell on the manner in which 
crimes are performed, it makes lar- 
cenies, murders, forgeries and all such, 
seem much too simple. This inspires 
over-confidence. We in the audience 
are not allowed to appreciate the tech- 
nical difficulties of a life of crime. 
After a modern, severely reticent and 
curtailed picture of criminal activity, 
not only are many in the audience going 
to be tempted to rob a bank, but even 
more than that, they are likely to make 
a botch of it. This tends to increase 
crime. A bank properly looted, or a 
man adequately murdered, discourages 
competition. Once is enough, but 
there is no limit to the number of 
times crime may be committed if each 
attempt is a failure. 


[It IS not quite fair to suggest that 

Lionel Barrymore is_ presented 
as an altogether spotless person in 
“Boomerang Bill.” He has his little 
faults. For instance, his temper is 
bad. Upon one occasion we see him 
pick a man up in the gallery and throw 
him over the rail into the crowd below. 
To be sure, this is hardly acrime. The 
man may have been coughing or even 
reading the captions aloud! 
































Margaret Loomis, who appears 
in “Fool’s Paradise,” is a former 
pupil of Ruth St. Denis, and has 
played in many Cecil de Mille 
pictures. 














After seeing Peggy 
Wood, as an old-fash- 
ioned girl in “Marjo- 


laine,” we wish we A \ \ 
could go back to those as ‘e) 
good old times where 


there was some quaint- 
ness and modesty! 


Photo by NicKOLAS MURAY. 


Pauline Lord gives one of the best performances 

of the season in the name-part of “Anna Christie,” 

an O’Neill play which surprises everybody by hav- 
ing a happy ending. 
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“These superwillies of the superdubs merely mark the presence of an inferiority complex in the wailers.” 


EDITORIAL 


By Writttiam ALLEN WHITE 


OLD FAITHFUL 


AMUEL GOMPERS, that moss-covered 
rock of conservatism, registered his 
protest the other day against America 
entering the Genoa conference And 
why, a stranger to American diplomacy 
may ask, did not that dear old superpa- 
triot under the moth-eaten thatch, wish his 
country to be represented in the Genoa 
conference? Because it seems that at 
Genoa delegates from Soviet Russia 
will be found gathered around the fes- 
tive green baize. And Sam Gompers 
is “pizen” on Soviet Russia. 

Every time Sam Gompers and Archibald Stephenson 
meet they rush into each other’s arms and begin sobbing 
passionately about Soviet Russia. Their tears are the 
symptoms of a sort of occupational disease which may be 
called the superwillies. Let a man begin to feel that 
society or his fellow-men have the goods on him for any- 
thing—greed, graft, arrogance, or what not—and he begins 
weeping fluent and ill-concealed tears about the Soviet 
government of Russia. If ever there was a total col- 
lapse with no salvage, it is the economic theory upon which 
Lenine founded his communist government four years ago. 
But above the debris stand all the lachrymose superdubs 
of the earth flooding the ruins with their tears that they 
may thereby show how respectable they are. 

These superwillies of the superdubs, those passionate 
wailings against the miserable failure that once was the 
Soviet government of Russia, merely mark the presence 
of a strong inferiority complex in the wailers. As a 


matter of fact, Gompers has little to be ashamed of. But 
he thinks because Foster has had an unfortunate love 
affair with the I. W. W., that Samuel must stand at the 
wailing place and how! his head loose about the Soviet. 
It’s a grand and awful spectacle. 


THE AMERICAN SOVIET 


N the meantime we are so busy avoiding contact with 
| the decadent and tottering Soviet of Russia, that we 

are allowing the form of our own Government to change 
without much attention, and with no protest. Theo- 
retically we are a representative Government. We are 
supposed to elect representatives from each district in the 
country to the House of Representatives, and from each 
State to the United States Senate, who make our laws 
for us. But, as a matter of fact, power is passing from 
our elected representatives to representatives of special 
interests, trades, crafts, leagues, cults, parties, guilds, 
associations, and the like. 

More powerful in the direction of legislation in Wash- 
ington than senators and representatives are the paid 
executive secretaries and the legislative agents of, say, 
the Anti-Saloon League, the American Farm Bureau, the 
Woolen Manufacturers’ Association, the League of Woman 
Voters, the National Republican Committee, the United 
Railway Presidents, the American Federation of Labor, 
and a dozen others just as strong. 

These representatives of crafts, cults and guilds are our 
real rulers. Congress is merely the machinery through 
which these representatives of powerful minorities rule. 
These minorities are recruited as the Soviet was re- 
cruited, but after the American fashion. The Russian 
































Soviet was merely a group of guilds and crafts. They 
abolished the all-Russian parliament. It is more con- 
venient for our rulers to keep Congress and use it. It 
affords them a constitutional instrument for their designs. 
But we have the Soviet principle governing America, and 
while we draw back our skirts daintily, and act as though 
sugar wouldn’t melt in our mouths in the presence of 
Lenine’s discredited relief association that passes for the 
Russian Government, we are actually running the very 
spiffiest little Soviet down in Washington that the world 
ever has seen—a government by minorities, for minori- 
ties that minority rule may not perish from the earth. 
And not a Statesman with a capital “S,” not a sobbing 
super-patriot, not an intrepid one hundred per center, 
dares tackle it. 


FOR EXAMPLE 


HE other day the Rev. William Sheafe Chase, Chair- 
T man of the Motion Picture Committee of the Society 

for the Prevention of Crime—let us call it the 
Morality Craft Workers, or, say, the Amalgamated Up- 
lifters, or what not, of red card Mother, Home and Heaven- 
ers in our American Soviet Government—appeared before 
the judiciary committee of that lingering vestige of con- 
stitutional government which we call the United States 
Senate, and demanded that Will Hays and the motion 
picture trust be regulated. 

This particular Soviet delegate, the Rev. Mr. Chase, 
felt that Will Hays, knowing his way round in politics, 
might be going to project Henry Cabot Lodge, disguised 
as Douglas Fairbanks, onto the screen for the purpose of 
popularizing the protective tariff, or was about to put 
goggles on Mary Pickford to steal away our prejudice 
against soaking the rich for big income taxes, or possibly 
to set Bill Hart at the amiable business of shooting holes 
in the agrarian bloc. Canon Chase, of the Highly Moral 
Boosters Union, saw more bogies in the activities of 
Will Hays in the movies than the Lusk committee saw 
all last year, and it was a great year for phantoms at that. 

The Senate committee before which the Rev. Mr. Chase 
appeared was busy with some work for the Associated 
Football Coaches’ Union to Federalize physical training 
in schools, and the other member of the American Soviet 
had to cool his pretty pink toes. But Rev. Mr. Chase’s 
day will come. We are governed by a Soviet in this 
country, and the sooner we realize it the more effective 
will our Soviet government become. We may amend the 
Constitution to legalize the Soviet, but we shall never 
abolish the Soviet to give constitutional government a 
free hand. 


These are his days for sawing wood. And will the ladies 
and gentlemen be kind enough to excuse the good old man 
while he puts his hand on the misery in the small of his 
back? 

And while we're waiting for him to ease this misery 
a minute, will the band please give us “The Wearin’ of 
the Green,” by way of diversion. 


THE BREAD LINE AND THE WHEAT GROWER 


HIS and last winter a bread line appeared in the 
"] Bowery in New York. The average attendance was 

fifteen hundred to the cue, and three cues a day were 
provided. Naturally, the same men did not all show up 
for each performance, but probably two thousand men 
had to go to the bread line in the Bowery every day. A 
man must be fairly hungry before he goes to a bread- 
line, and rather badly out of gear socially and econom- 
ically. 

In the West, in Kansas—a great wheat-growing 
State, for instance—the farmers increased their mort- 
gage indebtedness something like twenty-six million dol- 
lars during the winter, while these men in the Bowery, 
and in every other great city, were standing in the bread- 
line. 

The Bowery cue and the mortgages in Kansas are typical 
phases of the non-adjustment of our economic machinery. 
Somewhere a large monkey-wrench is jimmying around 
in the machinery. Kansas is one of ten or fifteen food- 
growing States where this mortgage indebtedness is piling 
up. The Bowery is one ‘of a hundred places where the 
bread-line is either crawling along the sidewalk or is 
badly needed. Men hungry and out of work, farmers 
unable to sell their food crops profitably, while high prices 
cut down the market for everything. We are smart 
people, we Yankees; and are supposed to be able to invent 
many devices to save labor. Why might we not, as 
Yankees, invent some device to save men? The thing is 
reasonable, and we might try it. 

















THE DAY WE CELEBRATE 


OOK who’s here—the good old St. Pat- 
rick —no one less! And him a bit 
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puzzled by the turn of the wheel of 
events. Since he banished the snakes from 
Ireland life has been fairly easy for the good 
old saint. It was a succession of radiant 
and attractive promises. What Ireland would 
do when she got her freedom no one knew; 
but everyone would bet on it, taking the odds 
either way, and so St. Patrick had only to 
stand up and hypothecate the potentialities, 
sublimate the scarcely contingent eventuali- 
ties, and pass the iridescent buck to posterity 
and go on smiling at grief. 

But, now, St. Patrick comes to us 
this bright March morning with “a job 
to do, down on the boulevard,” to quote 
an ancient Irish ballad. And a tidy 
little job it is, too, this business of gov- 
erning the world’s governors. Driving 
the snakes out of Ireland was tiddle-de- 
winks compared with this job of ruling 
the world’s rulers. 

It’s a good thing St. Patrick’s Day 


















did not come during Smile Week. For Drawn by Ettison Hoover. 
St. Patrick is not up to a smile yet. 


“Beware the Ides of March.” 
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ae the College Wits 


Irrepressible, 


MY MAMMA SAYS 


MY MAMMA says I’ve got to wrap 


up tight 
When we go out to see a show at night, 
’Cause if I don’t I’m sure to catch a 
cold. 
Then why should mamma glare at me 
and scold 
And other grown-up women say I’m 
bold 
For saying to the lady next to me 
“You'll catch your death of cold. Just 
wait and see?” 
—New York Mercury. 


AND THEN HE TIRES 


“If a man marries a widow by the 
name of Elizabeth, with two children, 
what does he get?” 

“Give up.” 

“A second-hand Lizzie and two run- 
abouts.”—Cornell Widow. 


WHY SHE TOLD 


He—Why did you tell your friends 
that I kissed you? 

She—They all said you hadn’t the 
nerve.—Washington Ghost. 


THE COMPLIMENT 
°22—That a picture of your girl? 
°25—Yes. What do you think of it? 
’22—Pretty nice frame, isn’t it?— 

Amherst Lord Jeff. 





A Dropped Kick. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Joyous, 





A Well-guarded Center. 
—Michigan Gargoyle. 





Are You Coming In? 


UDGE’S Annual College Wits 

will be published on May 6 next. 
you going to be represented in it? 

All matter for this number should be in 
our hands early in March. All metter sub- 
mitted should be addressed “College Wits 
Editor, JUDGE, 627 West 43d Street, New 
York,” and must be original. 

All matter accepted will be paid for. And 
there are three trophies—handsome silver 
cups—for th: best college showing, for the 
best literary feature, and for the best art 
feature. 

Each contribution must bear the name, class 
and college of the contributor. 

Are you coming in? 


Number 
Are 











TWO LUMPS, PLEASE 
“What's the matter with your little 
brother’s eyes?” 
“Granulated lids; ma hit him over 
the head with the sugar bowl.”—Mis- 
souri Showme. 


WHO WOULDN'T? 
She—What would you do if a girl 
dared you to carry her up stairs? 
He—I'd be inclined to take her up.— 
Wisconsin Octopus. 


SPEED 


Way Kupp—What is the fastest man 
on record? 

Leigh Down—The one who turns 
out the light, undresses, and is in bed 
before the room gets dark.—Ohio Sun 
Dial. 
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Irresponsible 


CLEVER BOY 


“Jack, do you still love me? You 
haven’t asked me to marry you for two 
weeks!” 

“Why, Marian, I wouldn’t ask any- 
body to marry me for two weeks.”— 
Yale Record. 


TIME 


“IT haven’t seen you for a month, 
what have you been doing?” 
“Thirty days.”"—Wisconsin Octopus. 


AT THE DANCE 


“Now, there’s a modest girl!” 

“How figure, huh; how figure?” 

“Why, she spent a whole summer at 
the beach, and look at the small-sized 
V she has.”—Cornell Widow. 


BARNYARD SCENTILOQUY 


ON the summer evening zephyr 
Comes the odor of the hephyr 
Plus the all-pervading perfume of the 
cow. 
On the summer twilight breezes 
Come reminders of the geezes, 
Ganders, donkeys, not to overlook 
the sow. 


It’s a strong aroma rustic, 
Somewhat nausish, somewhat mustic, 
A necessity to ev’ry rural scene. 
But such scent my nostrils nettles, 
Give me good old as-the-petals, 
And the solid city smell of gasolene. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





Passing Final Exams. 
—Washington & Jefferson Wag Jag. 


























“It is all right for 
the telephone staff to 
work eight hours and 
to sleep eight hours, 
but I don’t think it 
right for them to do 
the two simultane- 
ously.” — Kasper 
(Stockholm). 








Digest of the Worlds Humor 


“VA7 ERENT you encouraged by 
the manner in which your audi- 
ence applauded?” 

“Not much,” admitted Senator Sor- 
ghum. “A lot of those folks will go 
downtown to-night and cheer just as 
hard at a vaudeville show.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“I play golf because it keeps me fit.” 
“Yes, but fit for what?” 
“Oh, more golf.”—Kansas City Star. 


Mrs. Jones—Yes, Larry stayed over 
in England after the war. He works 
in a butterine factory now and gets 
£30 a month. 

Mrs. Sylvester— Thirty pounds a 
month? What does he do with it? 
He can’t eat all that!—Detroit News. 


“Can I live to be a hundred, doctor?” 
“How old are you?” 

“Fifty.” 

“Do you drink?” 

“No!” 

“Do you smoke?” 

“No!” 

“Do you gamble?” 

“No!” 


“Have you any vices?” 

“No!” 

“Then why do you want to live to 
be 100?”—Karikaturen (Christiania). 





While a business man was conferring 
with a banker in the latter’s office, a 
clerk brought in a number of checks 
which the banker, continuing the dis- 
cussion with his visitor, began hastily 
to sign. After watching him a few 
moments, the business man observed: 

“You’ve got pretty good nerve— 
signing those cheks without looking at 
the amounts of vouchers.” 

“Good heavens!” replied the banker, 
horrified. “Were those checks? I 
thought they were affidavits.”—Harp- 
er’s Magazine. 


The owner of a car of doubtful 
vintage ultimately concluded that it 
needed overhauling. After the garage 
man walked around it a couple of 
times, he remarked, “That’s a good 
horn you have. Let’s jack it up and 
run a new car under it.” — American 
Mutual Magazine. 


“It is said,” began Professor Pate, 
“that there are but ten men in the 
world who understand the Einstein 
theory—” 

“Very likely,” impolitely interrupted 
J. Fuller Gloom, “but the several thou- 
sands who wish the rest of us to be- 
lieve they understand it are just as 
tiresome bores as the ten who do un- 
derstand it.”"—Kansas City Star. 


“Is your cook going to stay?” 

“It happens quite by accident,” re- 
plied Mrs. Crosslots, “that she is.” 

“How do you mean ‘by accident’?” 

“She dropped a hot stove lid on her 
foot and can’t travel.”—Washington 
Star. 


“You used to cook for Mrs. Gad- 
der?” asked Mrs. Glipping. 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Does that woman ever stay at 
home?” 

“Well, mum, now that’s queer. 
You’re askin’ me the same question 
poor Mr. Gadder used to come back 
in the kitchen an’ ask me two or three 
times a week, an’ I sez to you as I 
sez to him, she never do.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 
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Mrs. Youngwedd—And how long 
must you be away, dear? 

Y oungwedd—About two weeks. 

“Well, I think I'll learn to cook 
while you are absent.” 

“That’s a good idea. And I'll take 
the dog over and leave him with one 
of the neighbors.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Editor—What’s wrong with our 
report? I wrote it myself and said 
that you, being considered the fittest 
member, were elected president of 
your club. 

Mrs. Ponderous—The paper says 
“the fattest member.”—Detroit News. 


A dub golfer was hiring a caddie. 

“Can you count?” he asked. 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“Can you add up?” 

“Foessir.” 

“Well, what’s five and seven and 
four?” 

“Twelve, sir.” 

“Come along,” said the golfer, 
“you'll do.”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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“Can I have a dance, Miss?” 

“Yes. No. 14.” 

“Sorry, but I’m not staying until 
then.” 

“Neither am I.”—Kasper (Stock- 
holm.) 
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“You have been a long time!” 

“Yes. 
room tickets were.” 

“And where were they?” 

“In my handbag!” 





A school boy was very quick at 
mental arithmetic, but on one occasion 
he failed to volunteer an answer to 
what the schoolmistress thought was 
a very simple problem. 

“Come,” she said. “Two and a half 
per cent. on $200 for six months. How 
much is that? Can’t you work out 
that little sum?” 

“T could, miss,” said the boy, “but 
2% per cent. don’t interest me.”—Tit- 
Bits (London). 


“I dined at my fiancée’s home yester- 
day.” 

“I suppose they regard you as one 
of the family by now, don’t they?” 

“Not exactly. They haven't reached 
the point where they baw] me out if 
I make a spot on the tablecloth.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Guess we struck the wrong place,” 
said the eloping swain, pulling his 
horse up in front of the parsonage. 

“Why?” asked the lady. 

“Don’t you see that sign on the tree, 
‘No hitching here’?”—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 








Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 
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It took Paul a quarter of an hour to remember where the cloak 


You can’t always trust the dic- 
tionary. In the dictionary, romance 
follows matrimony. — Birmingham 
News. 


Onlooker—Good Lord! 
Motorist—I don’t know. 


(London). 
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Fact is, 


“I hear tell that a passel of fellers 
out hunting over tuther side of Mount 
Pizgy seed a wild boy and took a shot 
at him yiste’d’y,” related a neighbor. 
“They say he didn’t have any clothes 
on and ran like a deer.” 

“That so?” returned Gap Johnson of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “Aw, well, he 
hain’t none of my children as fur as I 
know. Tennyrate, wife has been mak- 
ing so much pester for the last three, 
four months, about the kids not having 
anything to wear, that tuther day when 
I sold a hoss I bought a whole bolt 
of cloth, and I reckon likely by this 
time she’s made ‘em all the britches 
and one thing and another they need. 
If they’re running around naked it’s 
their own fault.”—Kansas City Star. 


A man, in love with a dimple, often 
makes the mistake of marrying the 
whole girl. 

A slip of a girl can make the steadiest 
man fall. 

Don’t forget that the pensive sweet- 
heart may make an expensive wife. 

To be faithful, one must be dread- 
fully in love or dreadfully ugly.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


“IT have a cold,” said the girl. 

“Tear” 

“How much is this cold cure?” 

“One dollar.” 

“Will it help me?” 

“You never can tell what will help 
a cold.” 

“That is true. So I guess I'll have 
a box of candy instead.”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A vicar of a scattered rural parish 
had a remarkable knowledge of fungi. 
So keen was he on his hobby, that he 
sometimes neglected his pastoral work 
to search for specimens. One day he 
stopped to see a bedridden old lady, 
who immediately reminded him how 
long it was since he had ‘made his 
last call. “If I had been a toadstool,” 
she declared, “you’d have been to see 
me long ago!"”—London Post. 
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n earth has happened? ; 
I'm afraid to look!—Passing Show 























The rector was on his way to church 
when he met the gamekeeper. 

“Ah,” said the rector, “how is it, 
my friend, that I never see you at 
church?” 

“Well,” said the gamekeeper, “you 
see, sir, I don’t want to make your 
congregation smaller.” 

“What do you mean?” the rector 
said sharply. 

“Well, you see, sir,” the keeper said, 
“if I came to church some of the 
others would go poaching.’”—London 
Post. 


A cowman from Medicine Bow 
stepped into a cigar store in Chicago 
and asked for a match. 

“Matches,” replied the clerk, 
for sale, not to give away.” 

“How much are they?” 

“One cent a box.” 

The cowman bought a box, and 
handed it back after taking out a 
match. “Here,” he said, “put that 
back on your shelf, and when a gentle- 
man asks you for a light give him one.” 
—Union Pacific Family Bulletin. 
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“Does your son show any particular 
athletic tendency at college?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s running through my 
money.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“Play your cards a bit quicker. 





Class - conscious Comrade (ship- 
wrecked and nearing land) — Well, 
we've done our eight hours, Joe. Wot 
about knockin’ off? 

The Other—Righto! (Both drown). 
—Passing Show (London). 


“In heaven the streets will be paved 
with gold.” 

“I don’t care anything about the 
paving material,” replied Mr. Chug- 
gins, “if only they won’t consider it 
necessary to put up a lot of ‘One-way’ 
signs.”’—Washington Star. 


“John, your face looks terribly bat- 
tered up,” said the teacher to John, 
aged seven. “You haven’t been fight- 
ing on the way to school, have you?” 
she inquired. 

“No,” said John, “we moved yester- 
day and I had to carry the cat.”—Jn- 
dianapolis News. 














“How’s Jig Fiddlin’s rheumatism by 
now?” asked an acquaintance. 

“Well,” replied Sam Flatt of Strad- 
dle Ridge, Ark., “’pears like it’s bet- 
ter. His mother-in-law made up some 
liniment out of bone-dry licker and 
one thing and another, and I reckon 
she didn’t weaken it down enough. 
Tennyrate, Jig rubbed it on his legs, 
and sixteen seconds later jumped 
through the winder and lit out, hitting 
the high places for the tall timber, 
yelling in an unknown tongue at every 
jump. Took him three days to get 
back, and he says that either the exer- 
cise or the liniment cured him, and 
he don’t know—p-tu!—which.”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


“Pretty good rubber you have now.” 
said the fat patron of a Turkish bath. 

“Yes,” said the proprietor. =a 
thought the fellow would make good 
when I hired him.” 

“He works like an experienced man.” 

“He’s had plenty of experience, all 
right. He used to swab decks on a 
liner.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“IT brave often watched the pancake 
ran in the restaurant window.” 

“He gets a quick turnover.’”’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 
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What you need is a fortune-teller to advise you what cards to play.” 


—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 






































Artist—I’ve carried that joke over 
fifty miles to show you, sir. 

Editor—Well, all I say is that you’ve 
carried the joke too far.—Pearson’s 
Weekly (London). 


“Mum-mum-Mister Johnson,” stam- 
mered young Sankey Spink. “I want 
to mum-marry your daughter, Zanza- 
line. I’m not good enough for her, 
but—” 

“You're dead safe in telling that to 
me,” interrupted Gap Johnson of Rum- 
pus Ridge, Ark., “but don’t let her 
maw hear you say it. When I was 
courting the girl that is my present 
wife I told her mother that I wasn’t 
good enough for her daughter, and 
b’dogged if she didn’t believe me, and 
has been a-mentioning of it ever—p-tu 
—since.”—Kansas City Star. 


If appearances do not deceive us, 
the thing that is causing most discon- 
tent at the present time is the shortage 
of $6,000 a year jobs with very little 
work attached to them. — Houston 
Post. 


“T can’t play ‘Macbeth’ before twenty 
people,” said the famished tragedian. 

“Think about your art,” said his 
manager, soothingly. 

“TI cannot even do that,” replied the 
star, with a tragic gesture. “A stage 
hand is eating a ‘hot dog’ in the wings.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Peck—On the day on which my wed- 
ding occurred— 

Heck (interrupting)—You'll pardon 
me, old man, but calamities “occur.” 


Marriages, balls and receptions “take 
place.” 
“That being the distinction, we'll 


let what I said stand.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A good many of our citizens will 
wonder at the superfluous energy of 
the Federal Government in preparing 
and issuing a pamphlet on “How to 
Keep Your Cellar Dry.”—Louisville 
Times. 


“Never ask a girl for the makings.” 

“Why not?” 

“Too careless. Get their tobacco 
all mixed up with face powder and 
lip rouge.”—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 








“Why, man alive, there are millions 
in it. It will be like taking candy 
from a baby to get the public’s money 
with this scheme.” 

“Ah, there you hit its weak spot. 
When you take candy from a baby, the 
baby generally puts up a mighty dis- 
agreeable howl.”—Boston Transcript. 


One way to make a woman happy is 
to envy her. 

No one knows real monotony like 
the wife who has finally succeeded in 
reforming her husband. 

No woman is so angelic as to prefer 
a halo to a hat.—London Opinion. 


“You didn’t take that divorce case?” 

“No. When I asked my fair visitor 
what grounds she had for seeking a 
divorce from her husband she said 
she’d met another man who was a ‘per- 
fect dear.’” 

“Umph!” 

“I flatter myself that I’m a pretty 
fair lawyer, but I didn’t see how I 
could go into court and argue a case 
like ane ree Age-Herald. 
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Little Girl—That was it, 
don). 
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“That young man says he’s tired of 
asking you to marry him, only to be 
refused.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,” replied Miss 
Cayenne. “Proposing is about the only 
interesting thing he does in a conver- 
sational way "’—Washington Star. 


” 


“Is this a genuine antique?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” said the veracious 
dealer. “A queen has sat in that 
chair.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

“What queen were you talking 
about?” asked the dealer's assistant 


when the customer had departed. 

“I don’t know her name, but she was 
in here yesterday looking around, and 
I'll tell the world she was a queen.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 

“You are quick at repartee,” said 
the admiring youth. 

“I hope not,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“Women who are quick at repartee 
usually betray dispositions which leave 
them slow to marry.”—Washington 


Star. 
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Drawn by Thomas Henry. 


Old Lady—Dear me—has the little ,boy bumped his head? 

Little Girl—No, ’ m; we was singin’ outside a ‘ouse an’ someone emptied 
a water-jug on ’im. 

Old Lady—But how did he get that bump? 


‘m—the water was froze!—Passing Show (Lon- 
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Wit and Wisdom of Children 


TRUE TO HER TRUST 


Gertrude, aged twelve, was to be 
housekeeper while her mother spent 
the day at their fruit ranch a few miles 
down the valley. 

Before leaving in the morning, Mrs. 
Willis gave her happy-go-lucky daugh- 
ter explicit instructions that when the 
plumber came she was to tell him it 
was the laundry faucets which needed 
fixing, “and anything else he wants to 
know,” she added hurriedly. 

The plumber came and after telling 
him where the repairs were needed and 
showing him to the basement, Gertrude 
went blithely about her work. For 
a time the noise of pipe pounding 
wrangled with the clatter of dishes, 





Hey, Mister Hipp! Give us a see saw?” 








when upon discovering that he had 
failed to bring a full kit of tools, the 
man called up the cellar-way: 

“Hey, there, kid! Got a monkey 
wrench anywheres ‘round?” 

After an instant of silence in the 
direction of the kitchen, the girl stam- 
mered down: 

“Why—n-o, ours is a fruit ranch!” 


NAUGHTY WORDS WANTED 

Little Fannie, aged six, fell and 
painfully bruised both her knees. She 
glanced around and decided no one had 
seen her. Rising slowly, she vehe- 
mently exclaimed: “Thank the Lord! 
Thank the Lord! Thank the Lord!” 

She went into the house presently 
and asked her mother if ‘thank the 
Lord’ were naughty words. 
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“Aw, Willie, I thought ye said ye could hit some- 


thing!’ 


“Surely! Anything to please the boys.” | 








HER CURIOSITY 

The audience held its breath with 
amazement as the acrobat swung high 
above the rostrum, held only by a frail 
cord looped around one foot. 

Somewhere among the spectators a 
little girl arose from her seat. “Mam- 
ma,” she shouted, breaking the silence, i 
“can you do that?” 

The lady tried to quiet her, but the 
child persisted in demanding whether ti 
or not her mother had ever climbed 
ropes or done anything of this sort. 
At last, embarrassed by the attention 
which the child was attracting, the i 
mother jerked the child into the seat, ‘ 
warning, “You just wait until I get i 
home!” | 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little disturber, 
“then you’re gonna try it?” 














&% For the first time Mrs. 
eo, 4%) Peck drives a nail with- 
7 out hitting her thumb. 
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Mr. Crank addresses his car. 








THe Tewer or OBstivion By Oliver 


Macmillan. 


|: WHEN you were forty-five years 
old, you suddenly found that your 
life had put its helm hard over and 
come square about, so that you were 
now growing young again, how would 
the discovery affect you? “If I had 
my life to live over again—” you've 
often said, meaning that you'd do many 
things differently and much better. 
But would you? It’s easy enough to 
say so when you jolly well know no- 
body can dispute you. Then, again, 
you've sighed for your lost youth, your 
vanished hair, your golden curls of 
yesteryear. Maybe you think you'd 
set up a shout of joy if you suddenly 
began to grow backward toward them 


Onions 


again. 
Derwent Rose didn’t set up any 
shout. He wouldn't have if he'd been 


growing younger at the same rate he 
grew older, instead of by leaps and 
bounds. (He grew backward in his 
sleep, and woke up every morning with 
a month’s beard, which was enough to 
discourage anybody!) It spelled trag- 
edy for him. At the age of thirty- 
five, Rose (who was a novelist and a 
handsome, athletic creature), had evi- 
dently gone the pace, and the memory 
wasn't pleasant. As he rushed back 
toward this age again, mentally and 
physically, would he have to go all 
through that once more? Wine, 
women and song aren’t so bad when 
you are coming up at ‘em from below. 
But how when you are coming down 
at ‘em, full of the quieter habits of 
middle age and the memory of a hard- 
won spiritual peace and cleanliness? 
Indeed, as Derwent Rose rushed back 
toward youth, he was strangely like the 
Yankee who was going down to Bangor 
to get drunk, and, gosh, how he did 
dread it! 

But at thirty-three Rose had been 
at his best, and had written a great 
book, called “An Ape in Hell.” When 
he grew back to thirty-three he pas- 
sionately desired to stay there and 
write a better book. At thirty-three, 
on the back trip, he would have his 
boyhood memories, his early manhood 
force and imagination, his twelve years 
of riper, mature experience. Never 
was novelist so equipped! Alas, how- 
ever, there was a woman. Always she 
had loved him, but she did it quietly 
and passively, and let him go by. Now, 
on the return journey, she resolved to 
catch him. There was nothing mod- 
estly passive about her now. She went 
the limit—and he woke up in her arms 
aged twenty-three, with the wander- 
lust of youth upon him! 

That was rather a tragedy for both 
of them, naturally. Rose went to 
France instead of writing his book, and 


Growing-younger Pains, and Some Tosh 


By Wa ter PricHarRD EATON 


at the age of nineteen, with something 
over forty-five years, actual time, be- 
hind him, fell in love with a girl of 
seventeen. He died tragically with 
her, and on his grave was written: 


“Derwent Rose, B. 1875, D. 1920, 
aged 16.” 


A book of decided, if fantastic, imag- 
inative force. It would be rather 
unfair of Mr. Onions to get his tragedy 
by such a trick, however, if it weren't 
a trick that makes the reader wonder 
just how much, really, he'd care to live 
his life over. A book, we'll say, to 
bring comfort to the middle-aged. It's 
memory that gilds the girls of yester- 
year; better leave it so. 


and THE 
Bobbs- 


ALL MEN ALIKE 
Arthur Stringer. 


Twin TALes: ARE 
Lost TITIAN. By 
Merrill Co. 


WHEN we read stories like these by 

Arthur Stringer, reprinted from 
two popular magazines of enormous cir- 
culation, we blush for our countrymen 
and fear for our country. There have 
been times when we thought it unduly 
cynical of the late Barrett Wendell to 
say that our drama seeks only to send 
the suburbs home happy; and at times, 
too, George Jean Nathan has seemed 
to us deficient in sympathy for the 
ordinary mortal, who can’t stand too 
much truth all at a dose in his art, but 
needs some dilution of amiable senti- 
mentality. But if the ordinary mortal 
has to be fed on such titillating twaddle 
as these two stories in order to build 
up the great circulation of our maga- 
zines, we'll go George one better and 
affirm that the invention of the printing 
press was a tragic mistake. Too much 
truth is certainly better than none at 
all. “Are All Men Alike” is the story 
of a poor little rich girl who goes to 
Greenwich Village “to live her own 
life’—poor old village, how many lit- 
erary sins are committed in thy name! 
—and has a perfectly terrible time be- 
cause everybody kisses her. She was 
more to be petted than scorned. She 
never knew before men were like that. 
It is something rich flappers don't find 
out, of course. You have to be a poor 
working girl, or a villager, to discover 
it. One thing we'll say, though—it’s 
a bit refreshing to find a modern young 
female so innocent. We thought for a 
few pages Mr. Stringer was writing a 
burlesque of the new fiction, whose 
heroines all read Freud in boarding 
school, and take the stump for birth 
control at eighteen. 

However, it turned out to be only a 
burlesque of the old fiction—and that’s 
too easy, because all you have to do to 
burlesque that is just to write it. Give 
the editors what they think the public 
wants—and the trick is done. The 
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angels and Mr. Nathan will laugh, but 
the public, alas! will apparently lap it 
up. The editors are right. They do 
want it. God help the United States 
of America! 


Every Step in Bee Keerine. By 
Douglass. Bobbs, Merrill, Indianapolis. 


D!2 you ever keep a bee? A friend 
of mine, living with me once, made 
a lovely hive during the winter. 
“Where are you going to get the bees?” 
I asked. “God will provide,” said he. 
About the first of July he came rush- 
ing down the mountain, crying, “God 
has provided!” put his hive on a wheel- 
barrow, got gloves and netting, and 
started back with me at his heels. 
Sure enough, there in a bush was a 
large swarm. He hived them, while 
I observed from a safe distance, and 
brought his new colony down to the 
garden. The rest of the summer I 
watched them busily going in and out, 
and indulged in nectareous dreams. But 
we took no honey that autumn, my 
friend decreeing the bees would need 
it all for the winter. 

In the spring they were all dead. 
They either starved to death, or froze 
to death, or both. 

But if I had then possessed Mr. 
Douglass’s book on bee keeping, I 
should to-day, no doubt, be eating 
white clover honey, or basswood honey, 
on my toast. Or else I should have 
been so discouraged by the labor re- 
quired to bring up a swarm of bees 
properly that I would have smashed 
that hive before the Lord ever pro- 
vided the swarm. A good book, how- 
ever, clearly and concisely written, 
with a charmingly easy style and full 
of humor. Mr. Douglass is one of 
those gay and patient souls who can 
drive a swarm of bees across the 
prairies, and never lose a bee. 


Benjamin W. 


Witp BrotHer. By Wm. Lyman Underwood. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

ERE is the story of Romulus and 

Remus, with the reverse English: 
and it is true. A Maine lumberjack 
found a tiny bear cub, his wife nursed 
it with her own baby to save its life, 
and presently Mr. Underwood brought 
it to Boston and kept it as a pet for 
two years, till it got too rambunctious 
for safety, and he had to give it to a 
zoo. He took pictures of it at every 
stage of its growth, and in a hundred 
quaint postures of mischief. No more 
engaging portraits were ever put be- 
tween covers than those of Little 
Bruno. If you don’t look this book 
all through, chortling with delight, 
before you give it to your kid, there 
is something radically wrong with 
you. 
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“Yes, Jerry, [ know your car is more comfortable, but on these slippery roads I'd 


rather ride on Dick's Nelly-Springfield Cords.” 


ELLY KANT-SLIP CORDS are nol 

only a remarkable achievement in non- 
skid tires, but in addition to their ability 
to hold the road they deliver the long, un- 
interrupted mileage for which Kelly Tires 
have always been noted. Also, Kelly’s now 
cost no more than many other tires that 
have never had the Kelly reputation. 























Like Sugar in 
Your Coffee— 

OUQUIN’'S 
M non-alcoholic 
French Vermouth 
is to your cocktails 
or private stock. 
“Original Recipes” 
—our new booklet sent 
free upon request. 


DiCouquity es 


Restaurant & Wine Co. 
476 West B'way,N > 
Lecal Distributors ‘Desired 
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Grandpa Laughed at it; 
Grandson Will 


By Homer Croy 


‘THe Family Joke is the only joke 

in the world that gets funnier 
every time it is cracked. Other jokes 
pale and lose their flavor after having 
been heard a few years, but not so with 
the Family Joke. The older it is the 
bigger kick it has. 

We used to have a Family Joke. It 
wasn’t much of a joke to anybody else, 
but to us it was the funniest thing in 
the world. All anyone had to do to 
set us off in a gale of family laughter 
was just to mention it. 

Uncle John once had had his heel 
frosted, and thought that he could fore- 
cast the weather by its sensitiveness. 
It was one of his delusions. He 
firmly believed that he was just about 
as reliable as the Government, and at 
the slightest provocation would begin 
to unfold the weather. To us it be- 
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DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 





: the Author 
i H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 



























Twin Bedlams. 


came a joke to say, “What kind of 
weather are we going to have?” We 
knew how far wrong Uncle John 
usually was. If visitors came and 
asked what kind of weather we were 
going to have, we would shriek: 
“Where’s Uncle John?” and begin to 
roar in their astonished faces. 

Can you imagine a scene in the 
Washington family? Company has 
come, and all are on their best be- 
havior, but little do they know that 
a Family Joke is in the offing. Colored 
servants are coming and going; trays 
are being brought; glasses tinkle. All 
are as dignified as church ushers tak- 
ing up the Easter collection. Finally 
the conversation swings around, in dis- 
cussing one of the neighbors, until one 
of the guests says, “I haven’t the 
slightest use for Jones. I think he is 
a scheming, deceitful, underhand blow- 
hard. I have my little hatchet out 
for him.” 

With that the Washingtons go off 
into screams of delight; they can 
hardly get their breaths; they crowd 
handkerchiefs into their mouths; their 
eyes drip, and just as their polite 
guests think it is about over they go 
off into a fresh spasm. It all refers 
to a youthful prank on the part of 
little George, but the company doesn’t 
know that. The visitors think it is 
something ridiculous that they have 
said, and begin to look toward the 
door. 

At last the family explains it and 
expects the guests to laugh, but the 
company only smiles politely. “Yes, 
very funny,” they say. “Well, we 
must be moving on.” To them it is 

















Old down Canoes 


lyme? canoe you ever paddled—that’'s 
} oy “Qld Town.” And it’s the steadiest, 
too. For old-time Indian ideas are com- 


bined with “Old Town” craftsmanship. 
They last for vears. $54 up from dealer 
or factory. “Old Towns” are the lowest 


priced canoes made. 
Make your selection from stew 1922 cata- 
models 


log. All shown in rich colors. Write 
for it. OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 
1243 Main Street 






Old Town, Maine 
U. &. A. 

















week they will laugh at it all over 
again. 

Or it is the Smith family of Pough- 
keepsie. Their grandfathers put a 
cough-drop on the market. Friends 
have come in for a quiet little game 
of bridge, when one of the visitors 
casually says across the table to 
another: “Did you see the man you 
wanted to yesterday?” 

“No,” the other replies; “but to- 
morrow I expect to beard the lion in 
his den.” 

At mention of the word “beard” the 
family descendants try to control them- 
selves, but it is beyond them; their 
cheeks fill out and their eyes glisten, 
until finally one of them explodes 
across the quiet table. They are off. 
The Family Joke has been sprung. 

“It wasn’t anything you said,” one 
of the family gurgles, as she wipes 
her streaming eyes. “Really, it 
wasn’t. Go right on playing—don’t 
mind us. Sometimes we giggle over 
something that seems foolish to 
others.” 

The lady was right. 


PERKING UP 
“No hooch at this party?” 


“No hooch.” 
“A cocktail used to put pep into 
me.” 





about as funny as castor oil, but the “Never mind, old boy. Try the 
Washingtons are still gurgling. Next | candied ginger.” 
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Don't Argue Don't Cry Don't Dress Don't Be 
Too Fancy 


Don't Flirt 
Afraid of 


Work 
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Armed With a 
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Our idea of throwing money away 
is to pay four-forty for an orchestra 
seat and listen to a comedian spring 
a joke that we sold to a magazine five 
years ago for fifty cents. 


"TWAS EVER THUS 


After following the super-numerous 
activities of England’s Prime Minister 
we don’t wonder that the Englishman’s 
favorite expression is “By George.” 
Eh, w’ot? 
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A German has invented a machine 
to weigh astral bodies, which causes 
us to wonder if they intend weighing 
them stripped or with the customary 
sheets. 

















For Stout People 


ealth, comfort and style may be had by wearing 
this scientifically constructed health belt. En- 
d by many prominent physicians. Insures a 
better appearance and relieves body of fatigue. 


‘‘Wonder’’ Health Belt 


Overcomes protruding stomach, siouching figure, 
makes the figure well poised. Gives new sense of 
vigor and strength. Fasy to adjust. Made from 
strong, light weight fabric 
Easily washed. Does not rust. 












FREE TRIAL 83 ‘ris 
days’ trial. 
If satisfactory remit $3.00; if 





not, return belt. Give 
waist measure when ordering. 


The Weil Health Belt Co. 
314 Hill St., New Haven, Conn, 













Judge’s Contest 
for Smiles 


So many entries have been re- 
ceived in the contest for the 
clippings of smiling faces that 
Jupce 1s able to announce the 
contest Was a great success; all 
records were broken. lhe 
names of the winners will be 
printed as soon as possible. 











The Fall of the Irish Republic 
(Continued from page 5) 


lead further for a moment; instead, he 
turned away inquiries with this fiery 
diatribe: “You miserable Yankees did 
the Irish the worst turn. But for you 
there would have been a stable public 
and electorate in Ireland that could 
not be moved by every grandma's 
whim.” His face grew red. “It was 
your wizard—your devil of an Edison, 
and that man, Ford.” 

The reporters looked their amaze- 
ment. “What did they do?” 

Cried Martin James: “They abol- 
ished work and wrecked a free repub- 
lic. That's what they did!” 

The reporters smiled, and Martin 
James’s wrath mounted. “Harnessing 
the tides was bad enough. But when 
Ford and Edison made their patent 
free, they certainly played hob with 


make a man work there'd be some in- 
centive to steal. And if we only could 
find an incentive to steal, the motive 
for government would be strengthened 
a hundredfold. As it is, Ireland is too 
free to work, and what good is our 
God-given talent for politics. Why, 
last week the whole of Ireland was 
| thrilled by the hope that the post- 
| master of Cork had been caught steal- 
| ing a postage stamp. But the Dail 
Eireann put on its side-whiskers and 
goggles and masks and went skulking 
down on a committee to investigate 
the Secret Service Department which 
had investigated the Post Office De- 
partment, and exonerated the post- 
master, and what did they all find? 
Honesty! Just plain, dull, deadly 
honesty, and the 
stamp in the hygienic stamp-licker! 








of the Irish Republic is what it is. 
But what else could the public do? 
| The public is bored to acrisp. It has 
| lost interest in the franchise. The 
| public is tired of the whole miserable 
| business of government, and wishes 
that the Divine gift of the Irish was 
| forty fathoms deep in the Irish sea!” 

Martin James drew a long and weary 
| sigh. Again the contentious reporter 
| for the New York Evening Post broke 
| in: “But surely, Mr. James, it is not 

so bad as all that. Is there no satis- 
fied minority of the electorate that is 
pleased? How can you be so cock- 
sure about the Irish public?” 

The traveler glared at the reporter, 
| and cried angrily: “Who, me? Can't 
_I speak for the Irish people? Can't 
I diagnose the feelings of the Irish 
public? Man, do you know who I am? 
Why, young fellow, I'm the only man 
in Ireland who doesn’t hold an office. 
I am the Irish people. I am the 
working man—the toiling masses. I 
am all there is of the Irish electorate. 
I am the public. 
Ireland. And I’m bored stiff with 
loneliness in the midst of a sycophant 
government. I heard you had two 
voters left over here, and to-morrow 
the voter in Great Britain and the two 
in Russia will be over, and we are 
going to declare a world revolution!” 

And so the sovereign people of a 
Free State turned to the minions of 
a cringing government, and began to 
| consider international matters of trea- 
| son, strategem and spoils. It was an 
| awful day for the world. Ask pos- 

terity about it. 





Ireland. Power free for every job on | 


earth, from milking to making air- 
planes, was no way to treat a people 
with a natural gift for superintendence. 
What did we do but turn into a nation 
of super-in-damn-tendents. Everyone 
wanted an office with executive power, 
and we had to take everything into 
politics! 

“If we only could find some way to 
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smd tears caused by ignorance and 
» individual and married happines« 
“Where Knowledge 

Means Happiness’’ 


is a book that tells simply and clearly vital 
facts 
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Every Man and 
Woman should know. 
Every Husband and 
Wife should know 
Descriptive circular free on request 
Sent postpaid for $1. Cash, stamp<, money 
der or chec Jepartment 6. 
KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO 
257 West 7ist St. New York City 








THE SNORER’'S RETORT 

Doctor Smith is given to snoring. 
His wife woke him the other night 
and remarked, complainingly: “John, 
if you would just try to keep your 
mouth shut, you would make less 
noise.” 


he rolled over and went to sleep 


again. 








| Worm Drive. 
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Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had nor previously been 









missing postage | 


| So the public rebelled, and the wreck | 


I am the voter of | 


“So'd you!” growled the doctor, as | 






reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. 

Ir useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 


There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Moror De- 
partment of Lestir’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out ail of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 
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COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lestit-JupGce Co. 

627 West 43d St. New York City 















I am con sidering the pure hase 






of a car to cost about $ and 

am especially interested in one 

Oe saavk os (make 
(ty pe 


My requirements for a car are as 
folloce’s: 

Ca pacity 

Ty pe of body 












Driven and cared self 
for by L cha ufleur 

\B| Aind of roads over sehich car 
| would be used 1 have 


owned other cars of the follozring 
makes: 








The follozeing cars of approxi- 
mately the type in cehich I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 
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W._L.DOUGLAS 


$7.00 & $8.00 SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





IMPARTIALITY 
“Plans for the adoption of the sys- 
tem received impetus through the 
desire of the authorities to capture 
friends who run down helpless pedes- 
trians and then fail to aid their vic- 


tims.”—Los Angeles Record. (Ray W. | 


Frohman.) 


TENNIS VERSATILITY 


“Williams continued his amazing ex- | 


hibition of tennis versatility in the 
third and final session. MHis drives 
hit the corners of the baseline, and 
were just as effective off his back 
hand as off his forehead.”—New York 
Times. (Sturges M. Schley.) 


FATAL MATRIMONY 


“Jacob Karch, sixty-eight, Phillips- | 


burgh, killed Wednesday when he 
picked up a live wife, asks in his will 
that no funeral service be held over 
his body.”.—Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal. (W. G. Duke.) 


HISTORY REFORMED 
“He also explained how the pres- 
ent English titles originated, dating 
largely, he said from the conquest of 
England by the Duke of Wellington.” 
—Trenton (N.J.) State Gazette. 
(Wm. Woodhouse.) 


CLAIRVOYANT 

“By the light of a lamp which some 
one was holding very high, without 
opening my eyes, I saw the sweet 
women who surrounded me with their 
daily tenderness. In their midst stood 
a young man whom I did not know, 
but whom I recognized!" — Boulder 
(Colo.) Daily Camera. (Mrs. C. L. 
McClish.) 


AT NIGHT IN THE DAYTIME 

“Henry Garcia, notorious boy bur- 
glar, arrested by Ontario officers a few 
weeks ago after an exciting manhunt 
in the district southwest of this city, 
was the central figure in a daring day- 
light jailbreak at the county jail /Jate 
Saturday night.” — Ontario (Calif.) 
Daily Report. (Mrs. R. E. Jennings.) 


OFFICIAL CLARITY 
“The body had been buried about a 
month, authorities estimated, and death 
was due to an autopsy disclosed from 
a blow to the skull. — Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald. (Edwin R. Spiegel.) 











Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
AndF ragrant Talcum 


PeveameleCutcnre alcum 6 fpscinatin fragrance. 
Outicurea Laboratories, Dept ? Malden, Mass 

















W L DOUGLAS SHOES 





CAN Always | 
savE MONEY BY WEARING | ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 63608 


| J SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | WHEN YOU BUY W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
| CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


W. L. Douglas shoes are 
best and finest selected leathers the 
market affords. We employ the high- 
est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
| money can buy. 


When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
| Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. You will | _ 
find in our stores many kindsand styles Wy 


STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE 
AI THE FACTORY 





| THE STAMPED PRICE 

1S YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 

UNREASONABLE PROFITS 








de of the 








of high-class, fine shoes that we believe 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not take a substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct w. “pougias Shoe Co., 

from the factory and save money. 745 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 
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A NEW DEGREE 
“During the summer months a num- 
| ber of improvements have been made 
in the equipment of Loretto Heights 
| academy and college, which is con- 
| ducted by the Sisters of Loretto, 


| southwest of Denver, and which is | 


known as the only Catholic girls’ in- | 
| stitution in the West with courses 
| leading to the degrees of bachelor of 
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' ARTHUR MURRAY. Studio iss 290 Broadway, New 
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“Two Way Down in Front.” 


| arts and bachelor of silence.’’-—Rocky 
| Mountain News. 


(A. L. Hagerman.) 











LEARN TO DANCE WELL! 


Arthur Morray, the Vanderbilts’ instruc. 






tor, has inv cuted a Femarkuble new aT, 
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uction “5. 000 learned P| mail.’* 
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ou can be taught quickly, one esan sree, 
0 obligation. For mailing, send 7 ok 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR we ve 


wit no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a» Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these uccessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a «deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 











| Ilere is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 
Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “‘Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74" in size, 
$2 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 2 5 
Cc 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St., New York City 














Amateur 
Knights 
of the 
Pencil 

















Betty—George! I hear someone in 
the house! 


George—Rrrmph. 




















Drawn by R. R. WHEELE*, 822 Jefferson Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Betty—I think he is in the cellar! 


Drawn by W. R. THomas, Jonesboro,. N. C. 


“Dear, can you remember to bring 
“Rat biscuits? That’s the limit! 
have in the house, let them leave.” 
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Drawn by Vio_tetT McDovuGat, Sapulpa, Okla. 


He—Two can live as cheaply as one, 
and we could do light housekeeping. 

She—Er—yes—perhaps, if we only 
knew where we could find a vacant 
light-house.” 




















Drawn by FLoyp HAMILTON, Waterloo, Indiana 


Smart Guy—Oh! Edna, are you 
shoeing horses, too? 
Edna—No, can’t you see! I’m shoo- 


ing flies. 





some rat biscuits home this evening?” 
No! If the rats can’t eat what we 
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Getting a Run 
For Your Money 





Every owner wants to get from 
his car 
the greatest efficiency 
the greatest mileage 
the longest life 
the least expense 


It can’t be done unless 
you know 


how to take care of your car 

how to avoid needless mistakes 

how to make necessary adjust- 
ments to time and wear 


—how to diagnose symptoms of 
distress 





how to remedy them at the least 
cost 











HIS BOOK, Everyman’s Guide to Motor Efficiency, is unquestion- 
ably the best automobile reference book, for owner and driver, 
because 
—it contains every detail required 
—the desired information can be easily found in a moment’s time 
—it is plainly and practically set forth with a questionnaire after each 
chapter 
—it is up to date: up to the minute 
—anyone can understand it. 
—price $3.00 (postage prepaid) 
7 x 1044 inches in size, 302 pages, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones, and zine etchings. Printed on heavy plate 
paper, flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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‘‘LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU”? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
the cleverest parodies and original verse. 










The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 
surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 
light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 
able lines stick in the memory. 











SATIRE 
& SONG 


is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art 
Binding designed 
for private circula- 
tion among the au- 
thor’s friends. The 
size of the volume is 
8 14x 614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 
style and na- 
ture of this 


D> yrar Me 10 tile fovun Farnge Be ogres? 
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cy F ny remgert tee ot Ree at 





Pies cit Ghew so the tegen tee em op ern 
Pe! « 















Kipling himself never did anything better than humo Fou s 
**Little Jane Horner.” book. The 
drawings by 

“Had the lady been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 


tayed 1 
grea ersen reflect 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; 


the spirit 
But — just flesh she got caught in the ond fs in 


Of desire’s drag-net, which is hell.” which the Rated 
tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humorous writer 
Mr. Switzer is a successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 















The 163 copies left will be sold for $1.00 a copy to those 
first sending in that amount. Postage Prepaid. 


E ‘SS BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
ee e 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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